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Rorschach Card Preferences as a Diagnostic Aid’ 


Boleslaw A. Wysocki 


University of London* 


HEN administering the Rorschach 
Wee one observes different reac- 
tions toward the blots. These reactions 
appear to be based on the subject’s 
emotional and artistic experiences. Re- 
marks, comments, exclamations, criti- 
cism, and the like, expressed at the time 
of the exposure of Rorschach cards, show 
that there are marked differences among 
the subjects in likes and dislikes of par- 
ticular cards. When the subjects were 
being tested some of them exclaimed: 
“Oh, what a beautiful picture,” “What 
a funny picture,” “A nice, lovely cari- 
cature,” “Nice colors,” “Perfect sym- 
metry,” “Very pleasant pattern;” or 
“Ugly picture,” “Unpleasant color,” “Dis- 
gusting blot,” etc. The preferences for 
the cards appear to play an important 
role in the subject’s attitude toward the 
test and his content productivity. There 
seems to be some interaction between 
preferences for single cards and quality 
and quantity of the responses. Further- 


*The present study is part of a thesis (with 
minor changes and abbreviations) submitted for 
a Ph.D. degree at the University of London 
(Wysocki, B.A.: Analysis of Rorschach Re- 
sponses by Objective Methods; Chapter IV, Sec- 
tion F, pp. 114-153 and Chapter V, pp. 158- 
164). The research was conducted under the 
supervision of Sir Cyril Burt and Prof. Roger 
W. Russell. I am most grateful to Prof, Russell 
for his assistance in completing my research. I 
also wish to thank Dr. Aydin Cankardas for her 
valuable suggestions. 

? Now at Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, 
Pa. 


more, it was observed that Rorschach 
cards were very often treated as if they 
were pictures containing elements of 
color, idea, form, pattern, harmony, de- 
sign, perspective, and the like. Thus, it 
seemed worth while to study the pref- 
erences for Rorschach cards. 


Among many researches on color and form 
preferences a few are of direct interest to the 
present investigation and will be briefly men- 
tioned here. Oeser (13) has investigated color 
and form preferences using a tachistoscope. In- 
fluenced by the earlier experiments of Kiilpe 
(12) and Descoudres (7) on form and color ab- 
stractions, he noted two psychological types of 
subjects. The first type is “. . . always impelled 
to select a given objective from a number of 
different objects by its form, the other type by 
its color” (1g, p. 213). Oeser states: “. . . the 
form (and color) reactions are not due to con- 
scious attitude. They must be due to some 
more fundamental factor in the structure of the 
psychophysiological organism since they are 
within very wide limits unsusceptible to con- 
scious control” (13, p. 213). In the second part 
of his paper, Oeser discusses Rorschach criteria 
with regard to the results obtained by the same 
subjects in tachistoscopic experiments. It is 
interesting to note that his “color” and “form” 
dominant types reacted differently when tested 
by the Rorschach test. Oeser found more whole 
(W) and color (C) responses among the color 
dominant Ss, while more large detail (D) and 
form (F) responses, together with perseveration 
of ideas, were characteristic of the form-domi- 
nant subjects. The color-dominant type is sub- 
jective and synthetic, whereas the form-domi- 
nant type is objective and analytic. The first 
type represents extraverts and the second intro- 
verts. Thus, the contrast is between color and 
form, as is maintained by several other investi- 
gators—e.g., Burt (4), Sen (14)—and not color 
versus movement, as Rorschach asserted. Oeser 
stated that the color-dominant type was more 
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uniform than the form-dominant type, which 
consisted of several mixed groups. The results 
of the present investigation lend support to this 
statement. However, Oeser’s contention that 
the form-dominant type is commoner among men 
than among women has not been confirmed 
here. 

Féré (9g), one of the few investigators of color 
preferences of abnormal individuals, observed 
the general stimulating effect of color, and of 
some colors in particular, on hysterics. He as- 
certained the normal handgrip of various indi- 
viduals, and then their grip under the influence 
of various colored lights, and found that differ- 
ent colors had different effects on the subjects. 
Féré found that the colors at the “warm” end 
of the spectrum are the most stimulating. 
Shikiba (15) found that the “manics” rated red 
first before violet, green, blue, orange, and 
yellow; whereas, the “depressed” rated red last. 
Katz (11) observed that manic-depressives pre- 
ferred red more than did schizophrenics. These 
early investigations on color preferences of ab- 
normal subjects were continued by Warner (20). 
In each phase of his experiments he selected 
even groups of men and women and applied 
three psychological dimensions of color, i.e., 
hue, lightness, and saturation. Warner's results 
were not in line with the previous findings, as 
“red did not differentiate between the psychi- 
atric groups to degrees that could not be ex- 
plained in terms of chance” (20, p. 15). He 
found that the males preferred the “cool’’ hues 
(blue, green) to the “warm” hues (red, yellow) to 
a greater extent than did the females (20, p. 17). 
The anxiety neurotics preferred green to yellow 
more strongly than the other psychiatric groups. 
They also preferred the lighter colors. 

Wallen (ig) investigated preferences for 
Rorschach cards. He was primarily concerned, 
however, with the nature of “color shock,” with 
the assumption that there was a relationship be- 
tween dislike for a card and “shock.” Altogether, 
419 subjects were shown the Rorschach cards in 
the usual order, from I to X, and asked whether 
they liked or disliked the card shown to them. 
Subsequently, the cards were shown in the re- 
verse order. Still another order of presentation 
(X, I, II, III, etc.) was applied. Wallen came to 
the conclusion that the order of presentation 
affected preference for the cards, for “if they 
appeared late in the series, they were more 
popular.” Wallen also found that the position 
of a card (usual or upside-down) had little effect 
on likes or dislikes. The cards were also pre- 
sented to a group of “unstable,” mostly neu- 
rotic, men. They showed less preferences for 
colored cards than did normal men. This has 
been confirmed by the present investigation. 
Wallen tound reliable differences between un- 
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stable and normal men with regard to Cards 
II, IX, and VI. In further investigations, photo- 
graphic reproductions (achromatic) of Ror- 
schach cards were presented to normal and un- 
stable groups. Cards VIII, IX, and X shown in 
an achromatic form were found less popular 
with the normal group, and Cards III, IX, and 
X were even less popular with abnormals. Thus, 
some chromatic cards lost their pleasingness 
when shown in achromatic form. Wallen was 
mainly interested in the problem of “color 
shock,” whereas a study of the preferences from 
a wider angle may provide us with much more 
information. 

It was observed that wide differences existed 
among the subjects as to their appreciation of 
Rorschach cards. In this study an attempt has 
been made to determine, as far as possible, the 
factors responsible for preferences for the Ror- 
schach cards. 


TEST AND PROCEDURE 


The test consisted of ten standard 
Rorschach cards. All the cards were pre- 
sented together on the desk in the follow- 
ing order: 

Second Cards III, VI, X 

POW Cards IV, I, VII 

Fourth row Cards VIII, I, 1X 
The test was administered in daylight. 
The subject sat with his back to a win- 
dow so as to avoid reflection and was 
asked to look at the cards first and then 
rank them in order of preference, from 
1 to 10. The instructions given to the 
subject were as follows: “Would you like 
to put the card which you like the most 
at the top, then the next best below it, 
in second place, etc., so that you put the 
card you like the least at the very bot- 
tom?” Some subjects had to be given 
additional instructions such as, “Please 
put the one you like the most at the top, 
and the one you like the least at the 
bottom.” Nevertheless, a number of sub- 
jects were still unable to arrange the blots 
in order of preference. In such cases, 
they were encouraged to divide the cards 
into three groups and were told: “Put 
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those you like best, first; those you dis- 
like, last; and the others in the middle.” 
After dividing the cards in this manner 
the subjects were usually able to rank 
the pictures within the three groups. 
Sometimes yet another method had to 
be adopted and the subject was asked: 
“Would you look at all these cards and 
tell me which you like the most?” After 
the first card had been chosen, the same 
question was repeated, and after the 
second card was chosen it was repeated 
again, and so on, until the last card. 
Some subjects, however, stated that they 
did not like any of the cards. In such 
cases a reversed way of questioning was 
adopted and the subject was asked: 
“Please, tell which one of these pictures 
you dislike the most.” None of the nor- 
mal subjects rejected the request to rank 
the cards and, finally, were able to pro- 
duce an order of preference for the 
Rorschach cards. This multi-way pro- 
cedure, besides being completely effec- 
tive, often provided the investigator with 
additional information as to the subject's 
intellectual, cultural, and emotional 
background. 

At the end of the test, the subjects 
were asked to give reasons for their 
preferences: first, second, third, fourth, 
and in some cases, even fifth. Again, 
some subjects had to be helped by more 
elaborate questioning, such as: “What 
made you put this card at the top” and, 
after a short while, “What made you 
put this card at the bottom”; or “Look 
at this card, you did not like it, did you? 
Could you tell me why you didn’t like 
it’; or “Could you describe for me what 
this card represents for you?”’; or “You 
thought this card was beautiful and this 
one ugly, could you tell me why?,” etc. 
Again, such questioning provided addi- 
tional information. 


SUBJECTS 


In all, 407 adults—2g4 men, 80 women, 
and 33 male mental patients—were tested. 
They consisted of fourteen groups as de- 
scribed below. 


Group I consisted of 24 members of the 
Signal Corps. The ages ranged from 21 to 46 
with an average of 27.4 years. The average 
1Q° was 106. The average educational back- 
ground was 8.3 grades. Among them were 10 
mechanics and electricians, 4 regular army 
noncommissioned officers, 3 clerks, 1 forester, 1 
merchant, and 5 without any occupation in 
civilian life. 

Group II consisted of 21 members of the 
WAVES. The ages ranged from 19 to 29 with an 
average of 21.3 years. The average IQ was g5. 
The average educational background was 5.1 
grades. These had no occupations in civilian life. 

Group III consisted of 19 male primary school 
teachers. The ages ranged from 22 to 44 with 
an average of 33.4 years. The average IQ was 
109. The average educational background was 
teachers’ college. 

Group IV consisted of 28 members of the Air 
Force. The ages ranged from 23 to 37 with 
an average of 32.4 years. The average IQ was 
116 and the average educational background 
was 9.8 grades. All of them were mechanics in 
civilian life. 

Group V consisted of 40 male contestants for 
university scholarships in engineering. The ages 
ranged from 17 to 31 with an average of 24.7 
years. The average IQ was 131. All of them 
were high school graduates and college stu- 
dents. 

Group VI consisted of 40 male contestants for 
university scholarships in engineering. The ages 
ranged from 18 to 32 with an average of 24.8 
years. The average IQ was 129. All of them were 
high school graduates and college students. 

Group VII consisted of 38 female high school 
students (12th grade) whose ages ranged from 
16 to 24, with an average of 19.7 years. The 
average IQ was 120. 

Group VIII consisted of 21 members of 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. No data collected. 

Group IX consisted of 2g members of the 
Navy; average age 24.6 years, ages ranging from 
21 to 35; average IQ, 113; average educational 
background, grade 9.8. 

Group X consisted of 2g male high school 


‘Intelligence Quotients were computed ac- 
cording to Terman-Merrill Scale; Cf. Terman, 
L. M. and Merrill, M.A., Measuring Intelligence, 
London: G, G. Harap, 1937. 
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students (12th grade). The ages ranged from 
19 to 32 with an average of 23.6 years. The 
average IQ was 117. 

Group XI consisted of 40 unselected men 
whose ages ranged from 22 to 50 with an aver- 
age of 34.4 years. Their educational background 
was high school diploma or higher. The group 
consisted of 10 regular army officers, g clerks, 
7 teachers, 5 psychologists, 2 architects, 1 
sculptor, and 6 university students. 

Group XII consisted of 16 high school boys 
(ieth grade); average age 22.2 years, ages ranged 
from 19 to 26; average IQ 117. 

Group XIII consisted of 23 members of the 
Signal Corps. The ages ranged from 18 to 29 
with an average of 22.1 years. The average edu- 
cational background was grade 8.4. They had 
no civilian occupations. 

Group XIV consisted of 33 male mental pa- 
tients specified in this writer’s doctoral disser- 
tation (cf. 22, p. 145). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A Factor Analysis of Rorschach Cards 
Ranking 


The ten Rorschach cards were ranked 
in order of preference, that is, from 1 to 
10, by 374 subjects, consisting of 294 
men and 80 women (cf. 22, p. 186). 

The present investigation sets out to 
answer the question: What factors in 
the Rorschach cards determine the way 
in which these ten cards are ranked? It 
is obvious that the general popularity 
of the cards is a variable to be con- 
sidered, as some cards are preferred more 
than others. The mean ranks are given 
below. A low rank signifies a high popu- 
larity, and vice versa: 


Cards Average Preference 


mean rank order 
422 7 
735 
+433 4 
.652 9 
.893 6 
623 8 
738 10 
997 2 
489 3 
.o16 I 


Least popular 


AMUN D 


Most popular 

In order to see whether the cards were 
placed just by chance or there was a 
true difference in the placings of the dif- 


TABLE 1 


TEsT OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
IN RANKS 


Ranks 
Chi — 
equare Significance 


6-10 


p<.oor 
Not significant 
Not significant 


133 241 gt. 
182 ° 
197 
112 
160 
132 
116 
278 
246 
314 


on 


ferent cards, a statistical test of signifi- 
cance was applied. The number of sub- 
jects ranking each card 1-5 was compared 
with the number ranking the card 6-10, 
and chi-square method was used, as re- 
ported in Table 1. 

One may conclude that, taken as a 
whole, the ranking of the Rorschach 
cards was not determined by chance 
alone, but there must be some other 
factor or factors in the cards which deter- 
mine their placing by 374 subjects tested. 

Next, the matrix of intercorrelations 
between the rankings of the Rorschach 
cards was computed (see Table 2). The 
correlations are simple product-moment 
coefhcients, using the actual rankings 
assigned to each card as scores; a high 
correlation signifies that the two cards 
tend to be given similar rankings by the 
subjects. 

Thus, Cards I and II might be ranked 
as follows by five subjects: 
Subject No. Card I 

I I 


Card II 


3 
5 
4 
2 


If subject No. 1 ranks Cards I and II 
as ranks 1 and a, respectively; and if (say) 
subject No. 5 ranks Card I as 2; then 
the closest agreement possible between 


I 
III 
IV p< .oo1 
Vv p<.or 
VI p<.oo1 
VII p<.oo1 
VIII p<.oo1 
IX p<.oor 
Xx p<.oor 
I 
II 
Ill 
IV 
V 
VI 2 5 
VII 3 3 
VIII 4 | 6 
IX 5 I 
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TABLE 2 
MATRIX OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Vv 


-101 
-154 
-119 
+055 
-036 
+135 
.228 
. 228 
302 


.246 
.166 
.250 
-195 
-O41 
.166 
+139 


.o16 
.102 
.052 
237 
.110 
. 202 


-149 
+375 
+375 


.O17 
. 206 
.178 


— .1905 
—.242 
.126 


-O73. «312 


subjects Nos. 
is as follows: 


and 5 on the two cards 


Subject No. Card I Card II 


I I 2 
5 2 I 


This happens to be a perfect negative 
correlation (—1.00). Of course the cor- 
relations in Table 2 are based on all 
374 cases, not only on 5, or 2 as in the 
preceding illustrations. 

The method by which the correlations 
were obtained from rankings implies 
that the correlation matrix is not of the 
usual type. Since Ss were not allowed to 
use tied ranks in their assessment of the 
cards, it follows that correlations of +1 
are impossible, as illustrated below: 

Consider the following correlation 
grid: 


10 
Rank given to card }. 


The main diagonal can contain no 
entries, since a subject cannot give both 
card i and card 7 the same rank. Hence 
r cannot attain the value of +1. If there 


is no association between the ranks al- 
lotted to the cards then the correlation 
will not be zero, but —1/(m — 1), where 
m is the number of the cards ranked. A 
“zero” correlation in the present in- 
vestigation is indicated by r= —1/9 = 
—.1111. Further, since the cards are 
ranked, it follows that knowing the ranks 
given by any subject to nine of the cards, 
the rank given to the tenth card is fixed 
and invariable. Hence the scores of the 
original measure matrix are not inde- 
pendent algebraically. In fact, this is 
the reason for the overwhelming num- 
ber of negative correlations which ap- 
pear in correlation matrix of the present 
study. 

Let C(X, X,) stand for the covariance between 
the ranks assigned to cards i and j. Let V(X,) 


stand for the variance of the ranks of card i. 
Then 


8 9 10 * Rank given to the card i 


V(X,) + C(X, X,) + C(X, X3) 4+... C(X, Xx) 
=C[X, (Xi+. . = C[X, (K)] = 0 
The sum of all the scores will be a constant, 

K=55 n, where n is the number of Ss. But 

V(X,) must be positive or zero. Hence 


5 
Card I II III IV | VI VII VIII IX X 
I 
Il — 
Il 
IV - — .316 
Vv —.10§ 
VI —.403 
Vil - —.1230 - 
Vill —.004 — - 
12345 6 7 
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8, 

Thus the sum of the covariances for any row 
of the covariance matrix in the present study 
is negative, and hence we may expect an abun- 
dance of negative correlations. There are in 
fact 35/45. (For further discussion of the tend- 
ency toward negative correlations among ranks, 
see 16, p. 11.) 

It can be seen from the above remarks 
that testing the significance of the corre- 
lations, let alone the tables of residuals 
after the extraction of factors, presents 
serious difficulty. One way out of the 
difficulty would have been to apply a 
transformation matrix which would 
eliminate one of the cards from the 
measurement matrix, leaving the remain- 
ing scores algebraically independent of 
each other (16). A quicker though rough 
test of significance can be made by find- 
ing how much greater or less an obtained 
correlation must be from a population 
value of r= —.1111 before we get a 
significant difference. By making the 
usual z-transformation of Fisher and 
assuming normality of distribution, we 
find that: to be significant at the .o5 
level, a correlation must be = —.2133 or 
= .0097; and to be significant at the .o1 
level a correlation must be = —.2444 or 
= .0214. 

A further point is that owing to the 
large number of negative correlations 
in the original table it is practically im- 
possible to find a satisfactory reflection 
for the tests which enables one to extract 
a large amount of variance. This is 
shown in the fact that the residual corre- 
lations very often do not show a de- 
crease in size, as would be expected if 
satisfactory test reflection had to be 
achieved. 

Employing the rough criteria for the 
size of a significant correlation mentioned 
above, we find that, on examining the 
residual table (cf. 22, p. 185) after two 
factors have been extracted (and em- 
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ploying the signs which would be ob- 
tained on deducting the factors from the 
original unreflected table of correlations), 
there are only 4/45 values significant at 
the .o5 level, and 1/45 at the .o1 level 
of significance. Further, examination of 
the relevant correlations yielding these 
figures show that in only one case is the 
significant value reached because of a 
steady drop in the absolute size of the 
residuals as each factor is extracted. The 
others increase at some stage, owing to 
the previously mentioned difficulties of 
reflection. It appears from this examina- 
tion that there are at most two statisti- 
cally significant factors. These are shown 
in Table g. 

In Table 3, column /? indicates the 
amount of the variance of each card 
accounted for by the factors. An inspec- 
tion of the figures shows that Card III 
has the greatest amount of its variance 
accounted for by the two factors, while 
Card VII has the least in common with 
the other nine cards. 

Factor A accounts for 16 per cent of 
the total variance, and appears to distin- 
guish “colored” from “noncolored” cards. 
This factor clearly tallies with gross dif- 
ferences in the physical properties of 
the blots. It is possible that this factor 


TABLE 3 
Factor SATURATIONS 
Card Factor A Factor B he 
I 3068 — .0303 0950 
Il — .2913 —.4242 2048 
— .4897 — .7476 7983 
IV . 3009 .0850 0978 
\ -4051 — .2378 3015 
VI . 3891 . 1062 1627 
Vil . 2001 — .0429 0455 
— .4264 . 1680 2100 
IX — .4842 .6109 .6071 
X — .4630 .2742 2895 
Contribution 
to total 
variance 15.79% 12.93% 28.72% 
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differentiates between extraverts and in- 
troverts. 

Factor B accounts for 13 per cent of 
the total variance, and separates Cards 
IV, VI, VIII, IX, and X from the other 
cards. It is possible that this factor sepa- 
rates the more affectively toned cards, for 
Cards IV and VI are both “shading 
shock” cards, and Cards VIII, IX, and 
X are “color shock” cards. It is possible 
that this factor differentiates between 
“well-adjusted” and “maladjusted” sub- 
jects. 

Rotation of the factor axes. It was 
thought worth while to examine the two 
factors to see whether rotation of the 
factor axes might provide an alternative 
factor solution which would have psy- 
chological meaning. The factors were 
plotted graphically, and position of 
the factor axes was seen which would 
appear to be capable of psychological 
interpretation, The two factors were 
accordingly rotated, orthogonality being 
maintained, to the new posiitons A’ and 
B’. It will be seen that factor B’ ex- 
hausts all the common-factor variance of 
Card Ill. The transformation matrix is 
as follows: 


A’ B’ 
A — .8365 


— .5479 
B -5479 


— .8365 


The new factor saturations are given 
in Table 4. 

Factor A’ accounts for 15.61 per cent 
of the total variance, and is most highly 
saturated with Cards VIII, IX, and X 
(positively), and Card V_ (negatively). 
This factor is clearly one of general 
preference for the all-colored cards 
(VIII, IX, and X). The high negative 
saturation for Card V, which is one of 
the “blackest’”’ of the other cards, bears 
this out. 


TABLE 4 
FACTOR SATURATIONS 


Factor A’ 


Factor B’ 


.1428 
-5144 
- 8937 
2368 
. 3020 
.0787 
-OQO3T 
2457 


. 0000 
. 2046 
5445 
. 2673 
.1984 
-4487 
+7397 
+5375 


Contribution 
to total 
variance 15.61% 


7 2 
.12% 28.73% 


Factor B’ is responsible for 13.12 per 
cent of the variance, and has an ex- 
tremely high saturation for Cards III 
and II. There is no card with a negative 
saturation of a comparable order. It 
would appear that this factor is a group 
factor entering into two cards which 
are in many respects similar to each 
other. The blots in both are dark, per- 
haps not quite as unstructured as the 
other blots in the test, and contain some 
bright red component. It is possible that 
a type of “color shock,” relatively spe- 
cific to these two cards, may enter into 
this factor. 


Group Differences 


If we assume that the differences ob- 
served in preferences for Rorschach cards 
(cf. 22, p. 186) are more or less in- 
fluenced by some personality character- 
istics, we should expect to find significant 
differences between the average rank 
orders of groups formed according to 
criteria such as level of intelligence and 
education, sex, temperament, mental 
normality, or abnormality. 

The mean ranks for each card and 
the average correlations were computed 
by a procedure indicated by Woodworth 


I .0950 
II . 2647 
Ill - 7987 
IV .0079 
V .3017 
VI . 1627 
VII .0456 
. 2100 
IX .6075 
2895 


(21, pp. 373-374). To test the significance 
of differences in the placings of the vari- 
ous cards, the chi-square method was 
used. 

Intellectual and educational differ- 
ences. Three groups, each consisting of 
40 Ss, were selected according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: (a) high level of intel- 
ligence, IQ’s over 120; (b) average level 
of intelligence, IQ’s 100-120; and (c) low 
level of intelligence, IQ’s 85-99. Simi- 
larly, two groups, each consisting of 40 
subjects, were selected according to edu- 
cational level: higher education (college 
and university level) and lower educa- 
tion (elementary school level), The aver- 
age correlations of ranking orders show 
that groups with higher intelligence and 
education are less uniform in their choice 
(Av. r = .204 + .055, and .277 + .046, re- 
spectively) than those with lower intel- 
ligence and education (Av. r= .295 = 
.053 and .360 + .043, respectively). No 
statistically significant differences were 
found between groups having high and 
low intelligence, but educated and un- 
educated groups differ significantly in 
ranking of Cards I, II, HI and VI. It 
also appears that uneducated subjects 
are more influenced by color than edu- 
cated subjects (cf. 22, p. 136). 

Sex differences. The mean rank orders 
of both groups (22, p. 137), consisting of 
294 men and 80 women, show that Cards 
X, VIII, and IX were placed at the top, 
and Cards VI, IV, and VII at the bottom 
of preference orders by both sexes. The 
two groups (Av. r=.183+.018 and 
.158 = .034 for men and women, respec- 
tively) differ significantly in the placing 
of two cards only, namely Cards I and 
V. Card I was more often preferred by 
men, while women more often preferred 
Card V. This may have been a result of 
the tendency shown by women to be 
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more influenced by associative ideas 
than men. 

Temperamental differences, Here the 
two groups compared were the extraverts 
and the introverts, who were selected on 
the basis of assessments made by their 
superiors and teachers, including two 
psychologists. There were 40 adults in 
each group. All the subjects were given an 
introversion-extraversion questionnaire 
devised by Neumann and Kohlstedt. 
Complete agreement between the intro- 
version-extraversion questionnaire and 
judges’ ratings was the criterion for se- 
lecting both groups. The average rank 
orders of these two groups are shown 
in Table 5. The differences between the 
two groups are most striking. First of all, 
extraverts seem to be more uniform in 
their preferences (Av. r = .579) than the 
introverts (Av. r= .139). A test of sig- 
nificance shows that the pattern in both 
groups, i.e., extraverts and introverts, is 
significantly different except for Cards 
VII and X. Preferences for the colored 
cards (Cards II, III, VIII, IX, and X) 
are much more marked among the extra- 
verts. Also the shading cards (Cards I, 
IV, VI, and VII) are much more dis- 
liked by the extraverts than by the intro- 
verts. For example, Card IV which was 
ranked by the extraverts as last, with a 
mean rank of 8.182, was much more ap- 
preciated by the introverts and ranked 
by them as fifth, with a mean rank of 
5-353. It was the same with Cards VI and 
VII. Cards II and III should be men- 
tioned particularly. Extraverts placed 
these two cards as fourth and fifth (mean 
ranks 4.182 for both), whereas the intro- 
verts placed them at the very bottom, 
with the mean ranks of 6.882 and 7.647, 
respectively. While the introverts ap- 
peared to prefer cards with bright color 
effects, though not as much as the extra- 
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TABLE 5 
MEAN RANK ORDERS OF EXTRAVERTS AND INTROVERTS 


Mean Rank 


Cand Preference Order Chi 
Extraverts Introverts square 
(40) (40) 
I 7.636 5.411 7.5 6 21.82 p<.oo1 
II 4.182 6.882 4.5 9 27.14 p<.oor 
III 4.182 7.647 4-5 10 10.57 p<.o1 
IV 8.122 5-353 10 5 18.38 p<.0o2 
V 6.090 4.353 6 2 9.7 p<.005 
VI 8.091 5.802 9 8 6.24 p<.o2 
Vil 7.636 5-765 7.8 7 3-59 Not significant 
VIII 3.455 4.824 3 a8 6.79 p<.or 
IX 3.090 4.824 2 28 5.90 p<.o2 
».¢ 2.454 4.059 I I 9.95 Not significant 


.023 


w 


verts, they had no predilection for the 
crude color cards. The position of Cards 
III and II seems to contradict the widely 
accepted supposition of the Rorschach 
experts that human movement is related 
to the introversive type. For Cards II 
and especially III are the cards of hu- 
man movement, and one would have ex- 
pected them to be put by the introverts 
rather at the top of their ranking orders. 
In addition to this, it was found that in 
many instances the highly intelligent 
extraverts placed Cards III at the very 
top of their ranking orders. On the other 
hand, as Table 5 shows, the introverts 
tend to prefer Cards X, V, and VIII, 
which lend themselves to animal move- 
ment responses. 

Normal and abnormal Ss. Three 
groups of subjects were selected (cf. 22, 
p- 141: The first consisted of 32 adults 
who gave below 20 per cent of “poor” 
(clinical) answers to the Multiple-Choice 
Rorschach Test (Av. r = .233 + .054); 
the second group comprised 33 adults 
who gave more than 50 per cent of 
“poor” answers (Av. r= .088 = .055); 
and the third consisted of 3g adult men- 
tal patients who were undergoing hos- 


pital treatment (Av. r = —.006 + .068). 
Chi-square test shows (22, p. 141) that the 
groups with high and low per cent of 
“poor” answers to the Multiple-Choice 
Rorschach ‘Test differ significantly only 
in ranking of Cards II and IV. The pat- 
tern in normals vs. abnormals, as shown 
in Table 6, differs significantly in plac- 
ings of Cards I, IV, VI, VIII, and X. 
It appears that the most uniform 
group, as regards Rorschach card _pref- 
erences, consists of extraverts; the intro- 
verts show a lower degree of uniformity. 
A further examination of results (cf. 22, 
p- 141) reveals that those with under 20 
per cent of clinical responses to the 
Rorschach cards show higher average 
correlation (Av. r = .233) than those with 
over 50 per cent of clinical responses 
(Av. r = .088). Abnormals show no cor- 
relation at all (Av. r= —.o006), thus 
representing the least uniform group of 
subjects tested. Further, it appears that 
the problem of choice for extraverts is 
much more simple than for introverts, 
and particularly difficult for abnormals. 
Abnormals show a marked deviation 
from the average rank order of normal 
subjects. Eleven out of twenty-one ab- 
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TABLE 6 
MEAN RANK ORDERS OF NORMALS AND ABNORMALS 


Mean Rank 


Preference Order 


Normal 
subjects 
(374) 


Abnormal 
subjects 
(21) 


Normal 
subjects 


Chi 


square 


Abnormal 


Significance 
subjects 


5-735 
5-433 
.652 
5.803 
-738 
3-997 
. 489 
.o16 


-470 
. 238 
6190 
470 
-476 
+333 
. 286 
190 
+333 


aon 


p<.o2 
Not significant 
Not significant 
p<.05 
Not significant 
p<.o2 
Not significant 
Not significant 
p<.o1r 


Oo 


.006 
.o16 


Av. r 
SEav. r 


normal subjects tested placed Card X 
at the bottom, a ranking which rarely 
occurs with normal subjects. Detailed 
results for thirty-three abnormal adults, 
a majority of whom were diagnosed as 
schizophrenics by the attendant psychi- 
atrists, are given in the present writer's 
doctoral thesis (22, p. 145). Twenty-one 
patients among them ranked the cards, 
and few of them showed great care in 
doing so. Two patients selected only one 
card each, five patients were unable to 
rank at all, and five patients refused to 
comply with the request. Thus, nearly 
4o per cent of the abnormal subjects re- 
fused ranking the cards; whereas, all of 
374 normal adults were able to express 
their preferences. Hence, the inability 
to rank the cards may prove to be of 
diagnostic value with regard to a_pa- 
tient’s illness. 

Among 33 abnormals the various path- 
ological groups were too small for one 
to draw any definite conclusion. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that those 
who refused or were unable to rank the 
Rorschach cards were all schizophrenics, 
and that not a single hysteric refused to 


rank the cards. This may lead to a tenta- 
tive conclusion that hysteries show will- 
ingness to cooperate and are more so- 
ciable than the schizophrenics. It is also 
interesting to note that schizophrenics 
show a predilection for Card V (mean 
rank 3.6000). They also favor Cards VI 
and IV (mean rank 4.200 and 4.600 re- 
spectively). All other cards are appreci- 
ated by them, more or less, on the same 
level. The paranoid-schizophrenics show 
appreciation for Cards VI and IV (mean 
rank 5.680 and 4.680, respectively), but 
seem to prefer Cards VIII and IX (mean 
rank 2.000 and 2.300 respectively). The 
hysterics, like the extraverts, tend quite 
strongly to prefer the colored cards, i.e., 
Cards IX, X, and VIII (mean rank 1.500, 
2.000, and 3.500, respectively), and they 
dislike Cards VII, IV, and II (mean rank 
8.500, 8.000, and 7.500, respectively). 
Finally, a few words on the position 
of Cards II and III, which may be of 
some diagnostic value with regard to 
the neurotic tendencies among normal 
adults. It has been observed that the 
individuals known to be “neurotic” in 
many instances placed Card III last. One 


10 
1 5.50 
II 
Ill 1.89 
IV 3-04 
V 
VI 5.88 
Vil I “5 3-83 
VIII .00 
IX 1.90 
ag 


is especially inclined to suspect of neu- 
rotic tendencies those subjects who, be- 
sides Card III, also place Card II as 
one of their last preferences. When some 
of the intelligent and educated subjects 
were asked why they placed Cards II 
and III at the very bottom of their rank- 
ing orders, they very often answered: 
“Because it shocks me,” or ‘This is a 
blood covered pelvis; there are two un- 
pleasant blood spots on two sides, and 
there are skeleton bones,” etc. One of the 
subjects, a young and _ intelligent but 
maladjusted man, who was reported to 
be neurotic and showed neurotic symp- 
toms on his Rorschach record, made the 
following remarks on Card III: “What 
a horrible picture. I never saw such a 
terrible thing. It disgusts enor- 
mously,” and, of course, placed the card 
as the last. A few subjects, undergoing 
treatment for neurosis, also placed Card 
III last or toward the end. A group of 
2g soldiers, Group X (cf. 22, p. 186) 
also tended to rank Card III last (mean 
rank 7.310). All the members of this 
group had spent two years in concentra- 
tion camps. Later, they fought in North 
Africa and Italy, and, in fact, had under- 
gone a very strenuous experience. They 
were very young men and were, possibly, 
greatly influenced by their experiences. 


Reasons for Preferences 


Out of 340 subjects, 226 (66%) stated 
the first reason for their preferences; 142 


(42%) gave the second reason; 43 (13% 


Factors 


Color Content 
Men 45.2 22.4 
Women 40.0 


Total 39.8 26.1 
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TABLE 7 
Factors INFLUENCING PREFERENCES FOR RORSCHACH CARDS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


Form 


AS A DIAGNOSTIC AID nM 
gave the third reason, and 8 (3%) the 
fourth reason (cf. 22, Tables 28-32, 
pp. 193-197). The extent to which the 
subjects are able or willing to give rea- 
sons for their preferences and also the 
way they describe them often enables 
one to judge their intellectual, educa- 
tional, and cultural level. It also reveals 
their emotional and artistic interests. 
As Table 7 shows, color preferences 
were predominant for the whole group 
of subjects. Color was given by 39.8 per 
cent of Ss as the first reason for their 
preferences; 26.1 per cent gave content; 
12.4 per cent gave form; 5.3 per cent 
gave shading; and 4.0 per cent sym- 
metry. The rest of the subjects, 12.4 per 
cent, when giving the first reason for 
their preferences, were influenced by 
other factors, such as movement, com- 
position, pattern, harmony, lines, or 
perspective; these subjects were highly 
intelligent and educated; hence, the fac- 
tors enumerated above may be indica- 
tive of higher intelligence and education. 
Table 7 shows that there are marked 
differences between men and women. 
Men are color-dominant, while women 
are content-dominant. This confirms the 
earlier findings of Bullough (2, 3), Valen- 
tine (18), and Burt (5). Furthermore, 
men are less influenced by form than 
women. This was also noted by Oeser 
(13). The preference orders of these 
three main types of subjects (color, con- 
tent-dominant, and form-dominant types) 
are given in Table 8. Preference orders 


Shading Symmetry Miscellaneous 
10.6 4.1 13.6 
20.0 
12.4 5-3 
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TABLE 8 
MEAN RANK ORDERS OF SUBJECTS MAINLY INFLUENCED BY COLOR, CONTENT, AND FORM 


Color Content Form 
Card 
Mean Preference Mean Preference Mean Preference 
Rank Order Rank Order Rank Order 
I 6.830 7 6.107 7 5.465 4 
II 5.920 5 5.5890 6 6.613 9 
Ill 5.466 4 4-643 4 6.258 8 
IV 6.980 8 6.661 8 5.839 7 
Vv 6.707 6 5-553 5 4.677 2 
VI 7.024 9 7.054 10 5.548 6 
VII 7.193 10 6.946 9 6.871 10 
VIII 3.202 2 4.950 3 4-839 3 
IX 3.870 3 4.571 2 5-452 5 
xX 1.808 I 3.286 I 3-548 I 
SDyr 1.80 -97 
Av. r 387 .086 


of two small groups, consisting of 13 
and 18 subjects respectively, influenced 
mainly by shading and symmetry, may 
be found in this writer’s doctoral thesis 
(22, Tables 33 and 34, pp. 188-189). 

An examination of Table 8 reveals 
that those subjects who are color-domi- 
nant resemble the extraverts (r = .943), 
those subjects who are form-dominant 
are like the introverts (r = .972). This 
also confirms findings of Oeser (13), who 
identified extraverts with color-dominant 
and introverts with form-dominant types. 
Between these two types, we find a group 
of subjects who are influenced by con- 
tent, i.e., the idea suggested by a given 
card. This group, possibly, consists of 
ambiversive subjects. 

The most uniform group with regard 
to Rorschach card preferences is the one 
influenced by color (Av. r = .387). Next 
comes a group of subjects mainly in- 
fluenced by content (Av. r= .151), fol- 
lowed by those mainly influenced by 
form (Av. r= .086). Here, the relative 
influence of color, associative ideas, and 
form on preferences for Rorschach cards 
suggests three separate tendencies deter- 
mining Rorschach card preferences: (a) 


subjective, (b) associative, and (c) objec- 
tive. This rather bears out what is found 
with other types of aesthetic material 
in works of Binet (1), Bullough (2, 3), 
Valentine (18), Burt (5), Eysenck (8), 
Cankardas (6), and others. 


Reliability 


In order to determine the reliability 
of the test, the method of repetition was 
applied. Only ten subjects, however, 
were available for retesting. The rank 
orders obtained from the first and second 
test performances were correlated by the 
use of Spearman’s formula (17), and the 
values of rho thus obtained were then 
converted into values of r by the use of 
Table 63 given by Guilford (10). Three 
subjects were retested after a period of 
three months; one subject was retested 
after an interval of four months; and 
six subjects were retested after twelve 
months. The results are shown in Table 


Correlations of .622 and .765, are sig- 
nificant at .o5 and .o1 level, respectively. 
In Table g all the correlations are posi- 
tive. Of these, eight are significant at 


TABLE 9 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIRST AND 
SECOND RANK ORDERS 
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Subject rho r 
I .728 
2 -957 -954 
3 . 806 
4 -g16 .gos 
5 -744 
6 -334 304 
7 -792 .813 
8 -792 813 
9 . 806 813 
10 


.o1 level, one at .o5 level, and only one 
is not significant at any level. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This research was devoted to a study 
of preferences for the Rorschach cards. 
It was hypothesized that preferences for 
the Rorschach cards indicated intellec- 
tual and emotional characteristics of the 
subjects. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine, as far as possible, the factors re- 
sponsible for preferences for the Ror- 
schach cards. 

The method of ranking the Rorschach 
cards on the basis of likes and dislikes 
was applied, and the reasons for choices 
noted. The ten Rorschach cards were 
ranked in order of preference, from 1 to 
10, by 374 subjects, 294 men and 80 
women. It was found that some cards 
were preferred more than others and 
that the popularity of the cards was a 
variable to be considered. ‘The average 
rank given to a card was taken as a meas- 
ure of its popularity. The most popular 
card appeared to be Card X, and the 
least popular Card VII. Card X was 
followed by Cards VIII, IX, II, I, V, I, 
VI, and IV in order of popularity. 

The matrix of intercorrelations be- 
tween the rankings of the cards was 
computed, Subsequently, the correla- 
tions were subjected to factor analysis, 
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using Burt’s method of weighted sum- 
mation. Two factors were extracted. 
Factor A, which contributed 15.79 per 
cent to the total variance, distinguishes 
preference for “colored” vs. “noncolored”’ 
cards. It is possible that this factor dif- 
ferentiates between extraverts and intro- 
verts. Factor B, which accounted for 
12.93 per cent of the total variance, sepa- 
rates Cards IV, VI, VIII, IX, and X, ie., 
the more affectively toned cards (“shad- 
ing” and “color shock” cards) from the 
others. It is possible that this factor dit- 
ferentiates between “well-adjusted’’ and 
“maladjusted” subjects. 

The average rank orders of thirteen 
groups revealed significant differences as 
to the uniformity of groups in their pret- 
erences. The measure of uniformity em- 
ployed was the average correlation shown 
by a group in their preferences for Ror- 
schach cards. Averaged correlations 
ranged from .083 to .541. This finding 
stimulated further investigation of the 
various possible factors influencing pref- 
erences for Rorschach cards: 

1. It was inferred that preferences for 
primitive colors generally tended to be 
more influential among the unintelligent 
and uneducated subjects. It was also 
found that Cards III and VI were pre- 
ferred more frequently by the intelligent 
and educated subjects. The subjects’ com- 
ments on Rorschach cards provide by 
far the most useful information as _re- 
gards their intellectual, educational, and 
cultural background. These, very often, 
reveal emotional and aesthetic interests 
of the subjects. 

2. Some differences in ranking orders 
of men and women were observed. Cards 
II and V seem to be preferred more by 
women, while Card I is preferred more 
by men. This may be due to the in- 
fluence of associative ideas elicited by 
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the cards, which tend to be more in- 
fluential among women. 

3. The most significant differences 
were found in connection with extra- 
version-introversion. Extraverts differ 
from introverts significantly as to their 
orderliness of choice, extraverts show- 
ing an average correlation coefficient of 
571, and introverts only .139. It was also 
found that colored cards, i.e., Cards X, 
IX, VII, UH, and III, in descending order 
of their popularity, are far more pre- 
ferred, and Cards VII, VI, and IV much 
more disliked, by extraverts than by 
introverts, The lack of appreciation of 
Cards II and IIL by introverts was not 
expected, as introverts were supposed to 
be influenced by human movement, 
mostly represented by these two cards. 
On the other hand, introverts tended to 
prefer animal movement cards, i.e., Cards 
X, V and VIII. 

4. Differences were found in_ pref- 
erence orders of normal and abnormal 
groups. Abnormals represented the most 
idiosyncratic group of subjects as to their 
agreement in Rorschach card preference 
(Av. r= —.006). Forty per cent of ab- 
normals refused, or were unable, to 
rank the cards, while all of the normal 
subjects ranked the cards. Card X, which 
is the most popular with normal subjects 
irrespective of intellectual and tempera- 
mental differences, was placed by more 
than 50 per cent of abnormal subjects 
at the bottom of their preference orders. 
Comments on cards made by the ab- 
normals gave additional information. 
With regard to various pathological 
groups in the present study it is inter- 
esting to note that not a single hysteric 
refused to rank the cards, while 55 per 
cent of schizophrenics refused, or were 
unable, to produce their preference 
orders. Hysterics appeared to be more 
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cooperative and sociable than the schizo- 
phrenics. It also appeared that hysterics 
showed a predilection for colored cards 
(particularly Cards IX, X and VIII, in 
descending order of their popularity), to 
a much greater extent than schizo- 
phrenics, who were influenced by shad- 
ing cards, Cards V, VI, and IV. All 
these observations may be useful for 
differentiating abnormals from normals. 

(5) An analysis of the reasons for the 
Rorschach card preferences revealed 
three main psychological groups among 
the testees; a subjective group, whose 
preferences are determined mainly by 
color; an associative group, whose choices 
are influenced by the contents, that is, 
the idea suggested by the card; and an 
objective group, whose preferences are 
mainly determined by form. The first 
type is commoner among men, the sec- 


ond among women, and the third 
equally rare among both sexes. The sub- 
jective group of subjects seem to 


resemble the extravert; and the objec- 
tive, the introvert type. The associative 
group appears to be more or less ambi- 
versive. 

6. An attempt was made to determine 
the reliability of the Rorschach card pret- 
erences, using the test-retest method. The 
subjects were retested after three to 
twelve months from the time of first test- 
ing. The correlations between the first 
and second rank orders were all posi- 
tive and significant, save one, ranging 
from .364 to .g54, with a median cor- 
relation of .774. 


Final Conclusions 


An analysis of preferences for Ror- 
schach cards confirms the present writer's 
hypothesis that preferences for Ror- 
schach cards reveal some personality 
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characteristics. Results from the method 
of ranking Rorschach cards in order of 
preference, used on a large scale for the 
first time in the present study, suggest 


that this method may be of additional 
diagnostic value in Rorschach research. 
Further research on Rorschach card pref- 
erences is suggested. 


> 
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